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this task. By about 1919 I found that I had no choice
* but to do so. There was at that time a special reason,.
not so purely temporary as one might have hoped it to
prove, why a man who felt himself able to do work of this
kind should have wished to do it ; and I will not deny
that this reason weighed with me.

A war had just ended in which the destruction of life,
the annihilation of property, and the disappointment of
hopes for a peaceable and well-ordered international
society, had surpassed all previous standards. What was
worse, the intensity of the struggle seemed to have under-
mined, as if by the sheer force of the explosives it con-
sumed, the moral energiesof all the^combatants ; so that
(I write as one who during trie latter part of the war was
employed in preparations for the peace conference) a war
rf unprecedented ferocity closed in a peace-settlement of
unprecedented folly, in whichjtatesmanship, _eyen purely
selfish statesmanship, was overwhelmed by the meanest
_ passion^                         ""^

_

timeTago, by Norman^Angellj that in modern war there
would be no victors in the sense that nojgarty could be
enriched by it ; but we now learned that in another sense
too there were no victors : no party whose morale rose
superior to it ; no group of statesmen who, by the end of
it, had not become a mob of imbeciles, capable only of
throwing away all the opportunities their soldiers had won
them. */

The War was an unprecedented triumph for natural
science. Bacon had promisedjthat knowledge would-be
power, and^power it was : power to destroy the bodies,
and souls of men more rapidly than had ever been done
by human agency before. This triumph paved the way
to other triumphs : improvements in transport, in sanita-
tion, in s.urgery, medicine, and psvchiatrv, in commerce